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ON BEING SILENT 

A clever friend of mine whose talk is a bough from the lost Eden 
of conversation writes me that she means to cultivate "the exquis- 
ite art of silence" and to be a listener for the rest of her days. 

This resolution, which, fortunately for her friends, she will 
never be able to keep, was formed after an enforced diet of talk mo- 
notonously one-sided. She had been ill, and during her convales- 
cence, when she was unable to defend herself conversationally, she 
had many visitors. And all of them entertained her, more or less, 
with monologues woven of the tissue of the dearest of pronouns. 

"Never", she said, "shall I make my friends suffer, — as I must 
have done in the past. I seem to hear the echo of my own chatter- 
ing tongue, as I write this. I have had a lesson ; and I have dis- 
covered how little we know of the capacity of our acquaintances. 
People I had never known to talk at all — stupid, quiet, wordless 
almost, — rose to the occasion and inundated me — me! I, who had 
poured cataracts of talk around their rocks of silence in other 
times, was engulfed in a whirlpool. All they needed was the 
opportunity. The flood was there — turgid, primeval. They 
danced like corks on it, while I — drowned ! I remembered, as I 
suffered, that I, too, had dealt in monologues, — no, don't say 
of a different kind! The person afflicted with the monologue 
mania should buy a typewriter and coerce the public in print. 
The basic principle of talk is exchange. If you don't want to 
reason it out as a balanced ration for the soul, it can at least be 
a duel of wit. ..." 

There, perhaps, she touched the crux of the sad superfluity of 
talk that is not talk. To be of interest, not to say of value, talk 
must be like a sword in an expert fencer's hands, and the quick- 
ness of an adversary should be no measure for damning. It is 
the touche\ that draws one's best in response; but it happens 
only with an opponent who knows the science of the game and 
can "tire the sun with talking", with a zest to match one's own. 
Wit, according to an able Roman of long ago, is not to be acquired 
by art. Perhaps even Mr. Shaw's agility is less the result of 
practice than of temperament. No straw, no bricks ! 
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We do not accept the necessity of averages with pleasure; the 
exceptional thing is what we want. We weave garlands of regret 
for 'lost arts' and include gracious conversation and graceful 
letter-writing in our celebration of vanished joys. We are in- 
clined to fancy that as civilization smooths the path of the world, 
it also holds up the mirror of mediocrity. The clever pre-Vic- 
torian talk of England, and the regulated brilliance of the salon 
idea of France, offer such comparisons of delicate distinction 
and of mental vigor, that our image of each swims in finely supe- 
rior proportion to the careless reflection of our modern method. 

It is easy to say that good talk is not to be found in Philistine 
market-places. It is also easy to say that it belongs to the 
Bohemian fastnesses of the arts and the artists. A bystander, who 
calls himself a Philistine, suggests that fellow-craftsmen are 
jealous servers of the temple. He points out that few people 
are more impatient with one another than brothers of the pen. 
At long distance, or, in such happy instance as long-enduring 
friendship, he agrees that they can be just and generous, can 
even speak of, and to, one another with forbearance and charity. 
But, he warns, do not expect this to be the case if they are 
gathered into some social fold for exhibition purposes. There 
they revert at once to type ! Type, he continues to expound, 
is with them complete preoccupation with ego. It isn't possible 
for Smith to exchange intellectual ideas with Jones at the same 
tea- or dinner-table. To expect such fraternal grace in the fra- 
ternity is to lay up disappointment, and my 'outlander' friend 
asserts that only a layman with 'literary aspirations' would 
expect a rendering of the Golden Rule under such circum- 
stances. Jones, he says, if we crudely reason it out, is a 
man who is engaged in selling his ego at so much a foot, or 
page, as a matter of livelihood as well as of personal preference. 
So is Smith. Is it possible that either would expose valuable 
ideas for the other's absorption? They regard each other with 
the suspicious tenseness of shopkeepers who know that all that 
glitters is not gold ; and, my friend cynically adds, a wise hostess 
nowadays arranges separate dates for her various 'stars'. The 
artistic temperament, in order really to shine, needs a clear 
stage and crowding spectators. 
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The man who says all this has listened a great deal, and he 
knows the worth of a real thing, but his critical attitude has 
confused his spirit. He applies his opinion too sweepingly, 
and forgets that the distrust and envy and incipient jealous) 7 he 
sees to-day at close range, belonged equally to the period when 
talk was the conscious art and silence a state of mind. We have 
to remember also that our records of the good talk of France 
and England have preserved only the high lights; the vivid 
gleams of wit and fancy embroider a background that is left 
largely to the imagination. It was poor Goldsmith, was it not, 
who earnestly wished talk to be a republic instead of a monarchy ; 
and Madame Geoffrin gave her charming definition of the art as 
it should be: "A little tree — quite round, with branches on every 
side." But isn't it, more or less, because of the condition that 
Goldsmith and Madame Geoffrin desired — the perfect freedom 
for each to contribute his opinion before gods and men — that 
talk has dwindled to the proportion of our manners? We have 
the freedom, beyond a doubt; but will future ages echo the ad- 
vantage we have taken of it ? 

Something, of course, must be granted to the host or hostess 
of the past, whose secret seems to have perished with them. 
That people should entertain others and themselves by the exercise 
of their own brains would to-day be accounted cheap and 
stupid. The modern hostess has a liberal purse, and paid enter- 
tainers and blaring music, provide an oriental atmosphere in 
which the bravest thought would hesitate to bloom. So many 
people, these days, have the ability to encourage hesitation in 
speech ! Those who have a nimble wit, and the power to stir a 
like response in others, areas rare as blue flowers. Sainte Beuve 
says that a critic is a sentinel who should always be awake — 
"to help those whom the tempest overtakes". But the critical 
person overtaken by the tempest of other people's talk has only 
the thought of helping himself. Gloom more often unfolds itself 
in language than does sprightliness, and there are righteous 
moments when the most hardened listener is impelled to 'draw 
a bow at Hastings' on his own account. The young man who 
listened to Job and his friends could do very well with words 
himself, once he was started ; and there was never a poet, from 
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Solomon to Swinburne, whose tongue failed to be as fluent as his 
pen. Having an imagination means giving it exercise in one way 
or another, and a hard gallop with words is sometimes more 
soothing to one's bounding ego than the measured pace of an 
exhibition promenade. We are doing our duty to ourselves — 
and remotely to our ancestors — -when we talk. We have to remem- 
ber that it is not our souls that are brought home on our shields 
after death to receive burial. The measure of a man, living 
beyond him, has to be his own interpretation of himself, in his 
work, or in the memory of his friends. 

Spontaneity is a note that can always charm, and those de- 
lightful talkers of the Holland House coterie echo its quality 
from many records. If the hostess, and termagant, had the 
French salon in mind in assembling her guests, the idea escaped 
the artificial bounds of its prototype. There was no set, con- 
versational subject for which each guest prepared his contribu- 
tions. Packed like sardines about the Holland House table, 
those people were natural to absurdity. They bickered, they 
fought, they harangued one another with congenial aptitude. 
Though conversation flowed naturally, however, and apparently 
without arbitrary direction, itwasthe secret vice of the host — him- 
self so often silent— to be inordinately proud of the clever talk 
that circulated along with Allen's oppression and the French 
cook's dishes. He savored its bouquet as his private and special 
brand of diversion. Indeed, for a time, he kept a diary of the con- 
versation — a record of the barometric rise and fall of his guests' 
vivacity. What the guests — even the strong-minded and un-self- 
conscious Macaulay — would have felt had they known that their 
'capital specimens' were in process of capture by their pleasant, 
gouty host, we can only imagine. We know of Lady Holland's 
'amenities' of table talk from many sources, and we gather that, 
if the sting was often bitter, she knew equally well how to be 
kind. There is a charming touch in Guizot's anecdote of her old 
age. Finding her alone when he called, he asked, with less 
tact than Frenchmen usually show, if she were often lonely. 
"No — very seldom. But when it occurs, I am not without 
resources. I ask the friends you see there" (pointing to the walls 
hung with portraits) "to come down. I know the place that each 
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preferred — the armchair in which he was accustomed to sit. I find 
myself again with Fox, Romilly and Sheridan. They speak to me 
and I am no longer alone." In its fine and pathetic courage, 
this speech is a revelation of what her controlling spirit 
must have been in its prime. 

The day of the monologist is doubtless done, but we turn the 
pages that tell us of it with interest and regret. We like the 
glimpses of Macaulay round his logical periods ; of Carlyle growl- 
ing anathemas; of Swift putting mordant emphasis on other 
people's failings; of Pope's satirical grimace behind his mask. 
Boswell delights us as he draws Johnson's blank cartridges with 
untiring zeal, and discovers immortality for himself — a rare case 
of the reward that can come to the intentional listener! What 
the intellectual groundling who had to listen to Johnson would 
have said, if he had dared, would make joyous reading for a 
modern holiday. De Quincey speaks somewhere of the "sad 
civility" of social talk. Greek meets Greek but seldom these 
days: we are polite and commonplace to the point of bore- 
dom. 

Those of us, however, who realize the scarcity of Attic salt 
might say that only a stupid reasoner would consider the average 
person commonplace. If he seem so, the reason is often because 
the formula for extracting his essential quality is absent from 
one's self. The mere business man may not stab one's spirit 
awake with a brilliant phrase, but he may surprise his conde- 
scending superior by the way a practical ruling can measure an 
abstract ideal. The sword of common-sense has infinite uses. 

Stevenson, in his delightful essay, Talk and Talkers, says 
that women spoil talk. Perhaps he is not quite fair in this; and 
yet we all know that it is the exceptional woman only who can 
play the conversational game with poise and intelligence. Women 
regard speech without reverence, and they are very apt to treat 
it carelessly. A man's freedom with words is calculable; a 
woman's incalculable. She plunges, floats, dives, as the notion 
seizes her, but very rarely does she strike out with a sweeping 
stroke for a definite anchorage. A man is chivalrously — or con- 
temptuously — sure that a woman cannot take care of herself in 
deep water. He escorts her kindly, in certain depths, never 
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suggesting that they race each other around a distant point. We 
know these things,— just as we know that the woman who is not 
erratic in conversation exerts no charm on the masculine mind. 
Women as women fascinate the opposite sex in their talk, and 
to be perfectly charming a woman should encourage men to be 
sensible, but never be so herself. 

All roads lead to Rome, and the experienced traveller — or lis- 
tener — knows how possible it is to gather delightful fragments of 
talk from queer angles of incidence. Borrow's stranger, whom he 
met that rainy day on the bridge in Seville, was a happy instance 
almost out of the range of possibility. Truth being stranger 
than fiction, however, he really happened. Those men of tastes 
and traits and travel so similar and congenial, spent hours to- 
gether in delighted talk — wandering stars that matched each 
other's gleam in passing. That their talk was good talk we 
are sure, although only one of the two has left a record of it. 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, also, has caused us to feel the fascination that 
comes from making an adventurous acquaintance. His Onion 
Eater and his Hermit are intriguing figures in his charming 
pages. The man in rags, "bound for nowhere", who can say "in 
the accents of a lettered man: 'This is indeed a day to be alive'" 
appeals to those of us who feel the lure of free spaces and un- 
premeditated speech. Nothing — not even music — can equal the 
thrill of the winged word that flashes out a communicable joy. 

As to silence, golden as the proverb calls it, what good can we 
say of it? If only a savage or a god can delight in solitude, it 
is as limited a class that can endure the detachment of silence. 
If it is golden, is it not in danger of becoming miser's gold, — 
that buried treasure that helps no one to be brave and gay and 
honest? Silence grudges. It refuses to "kiss the joy as it flies". 
It can be a weapon to bludgeon with; it is the high card for 
tragedy, for pity, for profound grief. But its note has no place 
in the familiar intercourse of friends, and those who use its 
aloofness as a refuge forget that nothing is more revealing of a 
man's real self than his silences. He floats spiritually before 
his friends as in a crystal. The veil of speech defends much that 
is°indefensible, perhaps, but it also helps us to view our fellows 
with the^necessary charity. 
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It should not be necessary to explain that silence has nothing 
to do with the divine encouragement of listening. That is indeed 
another pair of shoes. No one is less silent than the listener 
who follows with comprehending interest and appreciation. 
Talking and listening are gracious and interpretative arts, but 
silence is ignoble. It has no vision, no horizon — but only the 
pit that it has digged. 

Let us talk — not too well or wisely, lest we make it difficult 
for our friends to conceal their envy — but at least well enough 
to pass in the crowd. To be merry in one language may not pro- 
duce the subtlety of effect that being silent in half-a-dozen offers, 
but at least its content of spirit is one of which we need not be 
nationally ashamed. 

May Harris. 

Robinson Springs, Alabama. 



INDIAN SONG 

I lean low to listen at the river 

For the plash of his paddle far away. 

River, river, swift and smiling river, 

River, bring my lover back to-day ! 

Since he went away up the river 

The day's complacent light is a shadow to my sight 

And the long nights are colder than the river. 

Wistful are the flowers by the river, 

And the wild grape's ripening is an arrow-cruel thing 

When I breathe its scent alone by the river. 

When I hear him singing down the river 

Waiting I will stand where he steers his boat to land 

With my feet in the ripples of the river. 

I will flow into his arms as the river 

Melts in the embrace of the sea. 

River, river, strong and secret river, 

River, bring my lover home to me! 

Amelia Josephine Burr. 
New York. 



